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THE AUTHOBSHIP OF "PLAIN TEUTH." 

BY PAUL LEICESTER FORD. 

A few weeks after the first publication of Thomas Paine's 
" Common Sense," there was issued at Philadelphia a reply 
to it, which was greeted with great applause by those op- 
posed to American independence, and at the time was 
almost as much read and discussed as Paine's pamphlet. 
"Written on the losing side of a question, its author never 
divulged his name, and the tract has passed into neglect. 
" Common Sense" gave Paine contemporary fame, and a 
place ever since in our literature. " Plain Truth" brought 
trouble to even the suspected authors, was without avail, 
and has since become to our historians and bibliographers 
as great a puzzle, on a small scale, as the letters of " Junius." 
To trace the various attempts to father it on its author, and 
to endeavor to produce the true one, is the scope of this 
article. 

Almost immediately after the publication of " Plain 
Truth," a Philadelphia mob settled on Richard Wells, a 
political writer of some local note, as the author, and com- 
pelled him, through fear of his own safety, to make a pub- 
lic denial to the effect that he was not the writer, which, as 
it was satisfactory to his contemporaries, should be so still. 

In 1792, we find under November 19, in Jefferson's 
"Ana," 1 as follows: "Beckley brings me the pamphlet 
written by Hamilton, before the war, in answer to ' Com- 
mon Sense.' It is entitled 'Plain Truth.' Melanchthon 
Smith sends it to Beckley and in his letter says, it was not 
printed in New York by Loudon, because prevented by 
a mob, and was printed in Philadelphia, and that he has 
these facts from Loudon;" and that Jefferson really be- 

1 Jefferson's Works, IX. 193. 
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Keyed this is shown by his own copy of the pamphlet now in 
the library of Congress, on the title of which he has neatly 
written, " By Alexander Hamilton." When, however, one 
weighs the facts that this is written in the famous " Ana," 
at least fourth hand from the origin of the statement, by 
Hamilton's great political opponent, who was ever ready to 
believe anything to his disadvantage, that the statement con- 
tains certainly two gross errors, 1 and that the style and opin- 
ions are at utter variance with the suggested author, we can 
dismiss this answer to the puzzle as simply ridiculous. 

From his own statement, that " in February last I wrote 
an answer to a pamphlet entitled ' Common Sense,' "* the 
work was referred by Mr. William Eelby 3 and others to the 
Rev. Charles Inglis, of New York ; but this statement refers 
to another and already identified pamphlet. 4 

In 1877, Mr. Franklin Burdge, in a letter to the " Maga- 
zine of American History," 6 advanced a claim for Joseph 
Galloway as the probable author, basing the hypothesis on 
the style, the similarity of the title with one subsequently 
published by him, and the opinions and surroundings of 
Galloway ; but this evidence, in the absence of other proof, 
is of the slightest value, and I quite agree with Mr. Hilde- 
burn, that " if the dedication to his old enemy, Dickinson, 
is not sufficient, the laudator references to the Proprietary 
Government of Pennsylvania are enough to preclude the 
slightest credence to the claim put forth for him." 6 

Mr. Hildeburn, after a careful examination of the proba- 
ble authors, gave it to George Chalmers, on the grounds 
that " the author's style, allusions to the Eastern Shore of 
Maryland (where Chalmers resided), admiration of a pro- 

1 That the pamphlet was printed before the war, and that it was to 
have been printed by Loudon. 

2 " New York Documentary History," III. 1059. 
8 " Magazine of American History," I. 693. 

4 " The True Interest of America Impartially Stated in certain Stric- 
tures on a Pamphlet intitled Common Sense. By An American. . . . 
Philadelphia: . . . MDCCLXXVI." 

5 1. 633; 11.59. 

6 " Issues of the Press of Pennsylvania," II. 245. 
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prietary (the Maryland as well as Pennsylvania) form of 
government, and ardent Presbyterianism, all point to him as 
the author." But I think a careful study of the pamphlet 
will show that the style, which is florid and ornate, is quite 
different from Chalmers's rather labored and heavy way of 
writing, and that the author has a decided bent towards the 
Episcopal sect. It is, however, unnecessary to cite this 
negative disproof, for Chalmers left this country in 1774, 1 
and was therefore gone when the tract was published. 

It should perhaps be mentioned that in one of the printed 
catalogues of the library of Congress the pamphlet is entered 
under " Smith, "William, Chief-Justice of New York," evi- 
dently an error, as I shall prove further on. 

Having now dealt with the hitherto accredited authors, it 
remains to examine the contents and opinions of the pam- 
phlet itself. The title 2 is followed by a complimentary dedi- 
cation to John Dickinson. Next is a short " Introduction," 
after which comes " Plain Truth" to page 74. Then come 
two excerpts from the newspapers, signed " Rationalis" and 
" Cato," and one from the " Journals of Congress." Lastly 
" Additions to Plain Truth." An examination of the mat- 
ter proves, I think, that the author is both a Pennsylvanian 
and Episcopalian; that he is a warm admirer of Dickinson* 
and General Montgomery; 4 that he dislikes Franklin* and the 
New Englanders; 6 that he approves of the proprietary govern- 
ment ; that he sympathizes with the colonies up to the point 
of independence ; and that he very eagerly argues the right 
of Pennsylvania in the land question between that State and 
Connecticut." 7 In the absence of other evidence, this anal- 
ysis is of slight value, but as confirmatory evidence it may 
be of use. The author's personal allusions to himself I con- 
sider in an anonymous pamphlet quite valueless, as, setting 

1 Drake's " Dictionary of American Biography." 

2 " Plain Truth ; addressed to the Inhabitants of America, Containing, 
Eemarks on a late pamplet, entitled Common Sense . . . Written by 
Candidus . . . Philadelphia : Printed, and Sold, by E. Bell, in Third- 
Street. MDCCLXXVI." 

5 Dedication " Plain Truth." * Page 27, Ibid. 

s Page 134, Ibid. 6 Page 63, Ibid. ' Page 43, Ibid. 
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out to conceal his identity, he will, of course, either purposely 
misstate or omit all facts that would under ordinary cases 
serve to identify him. 

From various sources 1 it is clear that the series of essays 
written against American independence and signed " Cato," 
one of which is reprinted in " Plain Truth," were written 
hy Rev. "William Smith, of Philadelphia. Thus we find the 
author of at least a part of the tract. On the title-page of 
Oliver Ellsworth's copy of " Plain Truth," now in the library 
of Congress, is noted in the handwriting of its former owner, 
" By "William Smith," who, by some error, as already noted, 
appears in the printed catalogue as the chief-justice of New 
York, whereas the Rev. William Smith is clearly intended. 

Here we have two pieces of evidence, both pointing to 
the same man, and we may fairly test how far the opinions 
already cited support the evidence. "William Smith was a 
Philadelphian and an Episcopal clergyman ; he agreed with 
Dickinson in both past and present polities, and was, I pre- 
sume, well acquainted with him ; he had just delivered a 
highly-eulogistic funeral sermon on General Montgomery; 
he had been opposed to Franklin in some of the bitterest of 
political fights, and now, of course, differed with him in 
opinions ; his residence and religion would naturally make 
him dislike the New Englanders ; he had been a supporter of 
the proprietary party ; he had sympathized with the colonies 
up to a certain point, and, indeed, though known to hold 
Tory opinions, was not treated as one ; and he felt so great 
an interest in the Pennsylvania-Connecticut land contro- 
versy that but two years before he had written a pamphlet 
on the Pennsylvania side. 

I am aware that all this would hardly be accepted by the 
courts as evidence, but I think, in view of the fact that 
the claims of the hitherto suggested authors all seem un- 
tenable, and that all the facts here presented point to one 
man, we shall, until further proof or disproof is produced, 
be right in awarding it to the Rev. William Smith. 

1 " Life of William Smith," by Horace W. Smith. Adams's " Familiar 
Letters," 167. Hopkinson's " Miscellaneous Essays," II. 94. 



